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Asa Cray. 

BY CHARLES R. B ARNES. 

(WITH PLATE A.Jj’ - 

It is neither suitable ñor necessary that tlie Gazette should 
cu logizo him. Al 1 the world knows that he is the most eminent 
American botanist, all botanists know why he is thus fucile 
princeps, and all who have enjoyed personal intercourse with liini 
know how unassumingly he bears his well-meritcd honors, and 
how neutle and genial is his whole life and character. Assuming 
that the incidents in the life of a great man are oí interest to his 
disciples and co-workers, the Gazette accompanies the portrait 

of the man with this brief sketch of his life. ^ 

Asa (iray was born in Sauquoit, París township, Oneida Co., 
N. Y.,on the 18th of November, 1810. Ilis father liad been ap- 
prenticed to a tanner and currier and must have been still work- 
ing at the trade when this eldesfc child was born, for the little 
house which was his home stood on the tannery premisos, and 
liad formerl v been used as a shoeshop. W hen the boy wasafew 
years oíd his parents removed to París Furnace—a small settle- 
ment about a smelting furnace which long ago disappeared 
where his father established a tannery. Hcre the monotonous 
oecupation of feeding the bark-mill and driving the oíd horse 


that turned it was assigned to the child. 


His sehooling began at the age of three years, and at 


six or 


seven he was a Champion speller in the numerous u matches y> that 
enlivened the district school. Fater, he attended, for a vear or 
two, a “ select ” school taught at Sauquoit by the village pastor's 
son, and at twelve or thereabouts he was sent to the Clinton 
(iraní mar School. Ilere he stayed two years. His^ summer va- 
cations were spent in the hay or corn-fields, for his father had 
begun to buy up the land cleared by the i a:\cc Co. for char- 
coa 1, and to turn his attention to farming. Atter leaving the Clin¬ 
ton school he weut, in ()ctober, 1825, to the academy at Fairfield, 
Herkimer Co., seven miles north ot Little Falls, ivhere he re- 
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tnained a vear. His father, who thouglit an investnient in land 

* * CJ 1 

better thau one in a collegiate education for bis son, persuadid 
h i ni to begin at once the stuclv of medicine. He t he refere en te red 
the Medical 'College of the Western District ” (located at ¡air- 
field) in the autumn oí 182<>, who.se courses of lectures in clieni- 


istrv he had attended the vear befo re while at theacademy. The 
animal sessions were very short. 

w 

In the spring and sumiller of 1827 he studied with Dr. Priest, 
of Sauquoit, returning to the medical school in autumn. In that 
winter, 182/— 8, lie chanced to read the artiele Botttny in Brew- 

íle vvas greatlv interested, 


ster s 


Ed i ti b u rgh E n cv el o paxl i a. 
bought Eaton’s Manual and read 


its pages eagerly, longing for 
spring. He sallied fbrtli early, discovered a plant in bloom, 
brought it borne and found its ñame in the Manual to be Glay- 
tonia Mr y i nica, tne species (Jarolinuina to wliich the plant really 
belonged, not being distinguished then. In the same spring he 
bi carne a pupil of Dr. John E. Trowbridgo, of Bridgewater, witli 
Avliom he staved three years, except during the annual sessions of 
the medical college. In the frecpient rides about the country to 
yisit patients he had abundant tacilitios for observing and collect- 
ing plants, and, besides studving out their ñames, he began a 
herbarium. In the autumn, when he returned to the medical 
school, he took with him a bundle of specimens which had puz- 
zlcd him, lioping to get assistance from Professor Had lev. He 
studied Prut. Hadh^vs small herbarium during the winter, and 

by his advice openetí correspondence with Dr. Lewis C. Beck, of 
Albany. 

W 

f hese botanical studies continued to occupy bis leisure. In 
the summer of ¡•' s '_í < .i he eollected largelv, and in tiic summer of 
1830 went to New York to buv medical books for Dr. Trow- 
bridge. He took with him a package of undeterniined plants 
and a letter of introduction to Dr. íorrey, but was disappointed 
by not seeing him. fíe left the plants, however, and in the 
winter received a letter íroni Dr. Torrey naming them, the ñrst 

letter of a correspondence which lasted until Dr. Torrey's death, 

in 1873. Toung < traes medical course was closing. He had at- 

tended four animal courses of lectures, besides the work with his 

prcceptoi.>, luid passed the examinations, and in the spring of 

1831, six or seven months before he passed his 21st birtliday, he 
received the degree of M. D* 

In the latter part of ^lay and .June he delivered his first 
eourse of lectures on botany, Dr. Beck, who had heen lecturing 
previously, liaving given up the engagement. With the money 
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ihus earned, he made a collecting tour througli western New 
York, going as far as Bu fíalo and Niagara Falls. About lilis 
time he received an appointment as teacher of chemistry, botany, 
geology and mineralogv in a prívate scliool for bovs in Utiea, 
■controlled bv a Mr. Bartlett. His first summer vaeation was 

m 

spent in a trip through Southern New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, collecting plants, tbssils and minoráis. At Bethle- 
hem he spent a day with Bishop Schweinitz. Arriving in New 
York City, in September, he met I)r. Torrey fin’ the first time, 
and went with him on a collecting trip to Tom’s Biver, N. J. 
Duriiití the next summer he was emploved bv Dr. Torrev to 

C-J I ^ • r 

•collect in tlie “pine barreas ” of New Jersey, and the reginas 
about Little Egg Harbor, Wading Itiver and Quaker Bridge 
were scoured bv him. On one of his excursions he fell in with 

§f $ L " í f — 

an entomologist who proved to be Major í^e C'onte. Manyofthe 
plants which he collected in this locality carne into possessiou o 
1». 1). Greene, and are to be met with in various herbaria labeled 
“ Coll. (r reene. ’ The winter was spent at the Bartlett scliool, 
bnt- the spring saw him on another collecting tour along the Black 


river. Ihirimr the summer he ütave a course of lecttires on min- 

O _ 

eralogy and botany at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. i ., for 
Professor Hadley. 

1 ÉM ^ * ... j ^ . 

In the autunin he uot a furlough from the Bartlett scliool in 
order that he miffht be Dr. Torrev’s assistant in chemistry in the 

o • 9 * 

medical scliool at New York. Dormir this winter, 1834-5 

lie lived with Dr. Torrev, and worked all the spare time in his 

herbarium. At this time he issued the first centurv oí “ Ora- 

_ * 

mínese and Cyperacea? of Xorth America. ’ In December, 1834, 
be read his first paper before the New A ork Lvceum of Natural 
Ilistorv, entitled : “A Monograph of N. Am. Phynchospoiu*/’ 
and a, second onc, “A notice of sorae uew, rare or otherwise in- 
teresting plants from the northern and western portions of the 
State of N. Y." In Februarv or March he returned to his scliool 


- V*» V X/ ' ' * ’ • Jk, • «a V. - —-- ---- 

work at Utica, bnt the summer again found him collecting plants 
and minerals in northeastern New \ ork. An account ot tlie min¬ 
arais tlien collected forms his first contribution to the American 
Journal of Science. 

He expected to return to New A ork in tlie fall, as Dr. Tor- 
rey’s assistant, and to this end liad resigned his position in the 
Bartlett scliool. Bnt the autuinn brought a letter from Dr. Tor¬ 
rey saying that the prospeets of the school were so poor that he 
con Id not afíbrd to employ him. Nevertheless lie went to New 
A ork, assisted Torrev as he liad opportunity, and issued the sec- 
d centurv of“ Gramínea?.” 
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In the summer of 1835 he returned to his lather’s Uome witli 
soine books received from Di*. Lelnnann, of Hamburg, in ex- 
ehange for platits. In this summer he planned and partly wrote 
his “Elementa of Botanv,’’ and when he returned to New York 
in the autumn, arranged for its pnblication. It appeared in May, 
183G. In the fall of this year he was appointed curator of the 
eollections of the New York Lvceurn of Natural Historv, and in 
its new building he made his honie. There he wrote two papers: 

Remarks on the structure and artinities of t he Ceratophyl- 
lacere ” and “ Melanthacearuin Am. Sept. Revisio,” both of which 
were published in 1837. As the duties of his ctiratorship were 
lieht, and he liad time on his hands, Grav took hold oí the work 
of makinjí a preliminarv revisión of soine of the orders for the 
Flora of North America, which liad been planned bvS I | 
He was at this time awaiting the sailing of the exploring expe- 
dition to the South Pacific, to which he liad been appointed 

The departu n was lotu? de- 

Wlien the “ Wilkes Expedition ” finallv sailed 


T o r rev. 


botanist in the summer ot 183(3. 



it was 


with a smaller fieet and a redueed staff. In the meantime (1838) 
l)r. Grav was elected professor of Natural History in the just- 
organized University of Michigan, and when the staff of the 
Wilkes expedition was to be dimiuished he resigned in favor oí 
the assistant botanist, Wm. Iiich. 

As in the vear or more in which he liad been working at it, 

mm { " * * ^ 

Or. Grav liad aeeomplished so mucli work, I>r. Torrev invited 
him to become joint anthor of the Flora of North America, in 
Julv, 1838, the first part* and in October, 1838, the seeond part 
of this work was issued. llaving gotten so lar, it was necessarv 

t _? 1^7 / ir 

to consult the American eollections in European herbaria. Or. 
Grav the refere asked a year’s lea ve of absence from the Univer- 
sitv of Michigan, that he niight go to Europe. This was grant- 
ed. and a considerable sum of money was placed in his hands by 
the trustees to be expended in purchasing books for the infant 
IjtJniversitv. 

He sailed in November, 1838, and went at once to Glasgow, 
where he was the guest of Or. AV . J. Flooker. In England he 
consulted various public and prívate herbaria, and met Arnott, 
Greville, Graliam, Balfour, Boott, Bentham, Robert Brown, Ben- 
nett. Ijanibert, Lindlev. Bauer, Ward, Menzies and others. In 
March, 1839, he crossed to the continent and made an extensive 


- j j 

toar of the principal poitits of interest, keeping in miad always 
the ehief object of his visit. In *aris he met Nlirbel, Adrien 
Jussieu, Brongniart, Oecaisne, Spacli, A. Richard, Montague, 
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Gaudicliaud, Delessert, Jacques Gay and Boissier; at Lvons, Se- 
ringe; at Montpelier, Delile and Dunal; at Vienna, Kndlicher 
and Fenzl ; at Munich, Martius and Zacean ni : at Genova, the 
De Candolles and Re u te r; at Halle, Schloehtendal ; at Berlín, 
Klotzseh, lvunth, Link and Elirenberg; and at Hamburg, bis 
earlv correspondent, Lebmaun. His letters to Dr. Torrey, wbich 
contain a complete account of bis journev and doings, are ,still in 
cxistence. 

AVben be returned. late in 1830, be foitnd matters at Micbi- 

T T • • • • ' 

gan l niversitv still in a somewbat cbaotic condition, and tbe 
trustees were willingr to extern! bis furlougb. Aceordingrlv be 
began earnest work on tbe Flora, and parts 3 and 4 were issned 
in June, 1840, and in the following spring tbe lir.<t 184 pages oí’ 
vol. ii appeared.' In tbe sutnmer of 1<841 be collected in tbe 
valley of Virginia, going as far soutb as Grandfatber and Iloan 
Mts. in North Carolina, Jn Januarv, 1S41!, be maile bis tirst 


visit to Boston, as tbe guest of B. D. Greene. While tbere be 
nía de tbe acquaintance of Presiden t. Quincy of Harvard College, 
and in April tbe Fisher Professorship of Natural Historv \va' 
tendered bim. Tbis he aecepted, and went to Cambridge in 
Julv. Tbis position lie liolds to tbe present time. 

At Cambridge be devoted bis time to tbe reorganizatiou of 
tbe botanie garden and tbe necessarv instruction of students, giv- 
ing wbatever time be could command to continued study of tbe 
voluminous and important collections wbich poured in from all 
si des, especiallv from tbe government survevs of new territory 
and tbe assiduous work of individual collectors. The results oí 
this study, of tbe highest importance, are embodied in variou 


memoirs in d¡Aerent publications. This embarrassnient of riclies 
can sed tbe suspensión of tbe Flora of North America. 

About tbe time lie went to Cambridge appeared tbe first edi- 
tion oí tbe Botanical Text-book, of wbieli tbe second volume oí 
tbe 8¡xth edition lias just been issned. In 1848 lie began tbe 
publieation of tbe “Genera lllustrata’% of wbich the second vol¬ 
ume was published in 1840. In 1848 tbe tirst edition of tbe 
“ Manual ” appeared. When the AVilkes 



ion returned, 

all it' material was put into bis bands, The i port on tbese col¬ 
lections forms a large quarto volume with an atlas of one liund- 
red royal folio plates. It is not possible, bowever. to enumérate 
«ven tbe most important of bis writings since 184J. They are 
-seattered tbrough tbe American Journal of Science (oí wbich be 


1 Pages 1S5-40O 

ruary t 1S13. 
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became associate editor in 1850), thc Aunáis ot the N. Y. 
Lyceutn ot Natural Ilistory, the Memoirs and Proceediugs ot 
the American Acadeiny, Hooker’s Journal ot* Botany, the Jour- 

j l y ' 

nal of the Lin mean Societv. the Smithsonian Contributions to 

y / _ _ 

Knowledge, the North American Ileview, the ¡lulletin ot the 

CJ 7 

Torrey Botanical Club, the American Naturalist, and the Botax- 

ical Gazette. 

Every one is familiar with the text-books, passing through 
many editions, which have made liis ñame a household word, and 
which fully demónstrate that scientific truths can be popularized 
without beinar distorted or transformed into errors. Manv learned 

smti P ^2 0 li %-c . ; t * 

societies of tliis country and Europe have honored themselvesand 
him by electing him to membership and to offices of honor. For 
over jvfty years he has been a member of tlie oldest natural his- 
tory societv in Europe, Academia Ca*s. Leopoldino-Carolinae Na¬ 
tura? Curiosorum, from which he received, on thefiftieth anniver- 
sarv of hiselection. a letter of congratulation. 

y 7 O 

In 1864, his ofter to Harvard Universitv of the immenseand 
priceless herbariom which he liad accionolated, on condition that 
a tire-proof building be erected to con tai n it, was accepted and 
the herbarium building put up. The special librarv attached tO' 
the herbarium, consisting of nearly 5,000 volumes, and over 


í* 


3,000 pamphlets, is verv largely due to bis generosity. 

Since 1873, at which time he re ti red from the work of instruc- 
tion, he has devoted himself assiduously to the preparation of the 
Synoptical Flora of North America, a work which will represen!, 
when complete, the greater part of the labor of a litetime. No- 
more earnest wish can be o t te red by the American botan ists 
whom he has served so long than that his unabated 

O 

continué until he has tínished this masterpiece ofscholarly learn- 
ing and critical acumen. 


vigor mav 


Bii'tliday (ongratnlations. 


Univeksity of Michigan, 

Secketary s Office, Ann Arbor, November 16, 1885. 

Pro/essor Asa Gray, M. D. y LL. D., Cambridge , Mas*.: 

Mí Dear Sir: 

The Senate of the Universitv of Michigan wish, as a bodv t . 
to be represented among the manv friends who will join in pay- 
ing their respects to vou on your approaching seventy-fifth birth- 
day, and to that end has adopted a congratulatory address, of 



